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ABSTRACT 

There is mounting evidence that the most significant 
deficit of new work force entrants is not an **academic skills gap" 
but rather poor attitudes concerning work. Despite growing 
recognition of their fundamental link to the quality of the work 
force, work attitudes have received virtually no detailed discussion 
in the .public policy arena. Research on socialization and 
longitudinal studies confirm that work attitudes can indeed be 
influenced. Employer surveys and personality-based research studies 
indicate that the strength of the link between various personality 
traits and job performance varies widely across occupations. Research 
also confirms that managers can raise worker*s motivation, 
initiative, self-determination, and persistence by providing positive 
feedback, information, and choices for workers t-o make. Another 
important research finding is that prosocial behavior can be 
developed both on the job and during early childhood. Because family 
background and early life experiences are good predictors of 
**hard-core unemployment*' and because the key to shaping individuals* 
moral development probably lies at some middle ground between the 
social learning and cognitive development perspectives, it appears 
likely that schools can shape work-relatcid values. The approach of 
teaching values along the lines of social learning or the 
situationist model also appears promising. (Contains 82 references.) 
(MN) 
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I. Overview 



The relalionship between economic competitiveness and the 
quality of the workforce is a topic of heated debate in the United 
Stales, and much of that debate centers on whether high school 
graduates are adequately prepcired for the work wodd. 

In the early 1970s, there was a similar debate about the 
relationship between declining national productivity and the 
perfomiam e of the workforce. The general conclusion was that 
the ptoduc .ion workforce did not necessarily lack academic 
qualificaticns (e.g.. Berg [1971]). Indeed, many workers then 
entering the labor force were overqualified for their jobs in 
terms of fomial academic credentials, which may have contrib- 
uted to problems by creating unrealistic job expectations. 
Workforce productivity problems seemed to lie within worker 
attitudes rather than with academic skills. Especially in 
manufacturing, poor worker attitudes in areas such as job 
satisfaction, commitment, and citizenship contributeil to 
productivity and quality problems and (in some cases) to 
outright sabotage. The efforts to address these problems focused 
on redesigning jobs to help meet workers' psychological needs 
and improvf work attitudes, and led to the ^'quality of worklife" 
movement in the United States (see Work in America 1 19751). 
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By the mid-1980s, arguments alwut the relationship l>etween 
the workforce and cotiipetitiveness suggested a new problem — 
workers entering the labor force were inadequately prepared for 
work. The argument was not so much about a lack of vocational 
or occupational skills (e.g., those particular to a bookkeeper or 
machinist), but about deficits in more basic educational skills. 
In brief, this view staled that workere have inadequate levels of 
the basic educational skills needed to handle new work systems 
and technologies. These arguments recognized that employees 
receive most of their occupational skills after they have obtained 
employment. The high level of change experienced in many 
U.S. organizations and the need for flexibility also suggest that 
basic skills common to a range of jobs are important, and that a 
solid grounding in reading, writing, arithmetic, and communica- 
tion skills would help graduates learn how to learn and how to 
adapt to changing demands in their jobs. 

This position, which might be called the ''academic skills 
gap," seems to have come less from direct evidence than from 
the logical combination of a series of related arguments. Re(x)rts 
such as A l\'aUon at Risk (198^^) warned alx)ut deteriorating 
student fx^rfomiance in second ar\' schiK)!s: Workforce 2(KK) 
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(1988) argiied that in the future tlie distribution of jobs would 
shift toward those positions that require highcM* levels of 
academic ability; and anecdotes alx>ut incredibly low levels of 
basic literacy among entr\'-level job applicants in urban areas 
helped to cement the conclusion that while the "supply'* of 
skills among new entrants was eroding, "demand" in the fomi of 
rising job requirements was increasing — hence, the fomiation of 
a skills gap. 

More rect ntly, new evidence has arguc»d that-some assump- 
tions underlying the academic skills gap position are shaky. 
Subsequent evaluations of secondar\' scIkk)! perfomiance 
indicate that although there clearly are problems with student 
perfomiance — especially in urban areas — academic achieve- 
ment overall appears to hav(» reln^unded from the lower levels of 
the late 1970s. Ry many im|K)rtant measures, siudent |X^rfor- 
mance appears to be In^tter than ever (see Bracey 1 1991 ]).' 
Similarly, rean^lysis of data used in Workforce 2000 suggests 
that the predicted sharp shift in employment towarti higher- 
skilled jobs may not take place in the near future. Inde(»d, lh(» 
rate of the projected shift toward higher-skilled jobs in the 
economy appears to be slowing down, compared to prior 
decades (see Howell and Wolff 1 1991 1; Misliel and Teixera 
1 1991 1). While souk* tyjK^s of jobs are s(»(Mng a rise in skill 
n^quirements (notably pnKluction work), other jobs show no 
clear pattern (Cappelli 1 WlaV 

Other data also suggest a lack of (»vidcnce to sup|^)i1 tli(» idt»a 
of an academic skills gap. Academic success in school, as 
measured by grades, is a |)oor predictor of success on the job: 
stud(»nts who achieve nion* and perfomi better in scIuk)! do not 
ne^-essarily mak(» bctt(»r workers.- I^isliop (1901 ) fwids that 
higher com[KM(»nci(»s in math, verbal, and science abilities, as 
measured by tli(» Arm(»d Sen ices \ (K-ational Aptitude t(»st, 
actuall\ rt»ceiv<Ml a n(»gative reward from th(» lalK)r mark(»t in 
tenns of wag<»s for high sch(M)l graduates. Apparently, these* 
higher comfx'tencies wen» not re(|uired in the jobs held In the 
typical graduate. 



The more telling tyf>e of evidence alx>ut the deficits of high 
school graduates has been obtained by asking employers about 
their experiences with applicants and newly hired workers. What 
characteristics do they believe en tr\'- level candidates need in 
order to l>e successful, and, more importantly, what 
are the current deficits that they find among applicants and 
new workers? Consider the following results from surveys 
of employers. 

• A 1 983 sl^r^•ey of executives by Researcli and Forecasts 
found that ^^cliaracter^^ was the applicant characteristic 
most often given primary importance in hiring decisions 
(48 percent); only 5 |>ercent ranked '*education^' first 
(Barton 1990). 

• The Conunittee for Economic Development's (1984) 
sur\'ey of small employers concluded that their top 
priority in seeking applicants was **a sense of 
responsil>ilitY^ self-discipline^ pride ^ teamwork^ and 
enthusiasm/' 

• A 1989 employer survey by Towers Perriii found that the 
most coiiuiion reason for rejecting applicants (other than 
a lack of prior work experience) was the belief that they 
did not liave the work attitu<les and hehaviors to adapt 
successfully to the work environment. The most common 
reasons for firing new hires were absenteeism and failure 
to adapt to the work environment; only 9 percent of 
workers were dismissed l)ecause of difTiculties in learning 
how to perform their jolis — the category most suggestive 
of a basic skills deficit.'^ 

• A 1990 survey of the National Association of 
Manufacturers (NAM), conducted by Towers Pcrrin, 
fomid that the l>elief that applicants would not have tlic 
work attitudes and l>ehaviors needed to adapt to the work 
eiivironiiieiit was almost twice as common a reason for 
rejecting applicants as the next most iiii|>ortant factor. 

• A Committee for Economic Development (1991) survey 
coiuliicted by I^>iiis Harris fouiul that <ledication to work 
an<l discipline in work habits wer(> thv l>-^(*st <1 elicits that 
employers saw in high school g]*a<liiates who were 
applying for jol>s. 



These sur\'eys suggest that the most significant deficit in new- 
workforce entrants is, in the opinion of many employers, the 
attitudes concerning work that they bring with them to their 
jobs. Many recent pubHc policy recommendations have l)egun 
to include the de\ elopment of employee attitudes as a crucial 
part of workplace skills. The Jobs Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) requires that ''work maturity" (punctuality, the ability to 
follow and cam- out orders) be one of the three main outcomes 
of its training programs. The National Alliance of Business 
(1987) identified attitudes such as responsiveness and rehabil- 
itv as important characteristics of workforce readiness. Most 
recently, the Secretary's Conmiission on Achieving Necessarv* 
Skills (SCANS 1991) identified a set of "}>ersonal quahties" 
(e.g., responsibility and social)ility) that comprises one third of 
the basic skills foundation requireil for a quaHty workforce. 
(It should l)e kept in mind that this shift in discussion (1(h^s not 
suggest that the problems with basic ciccidcmic skills have 1h*(Mi 
solved.) Although then^ is no easy way to know whether worker 
attitudes are more of a problem now than in the past (e.g.. 
during the 1970s), there is no doubt that the problvni exists 
todav and demands greater attention than it htis l)cf n given. 
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II. Work Attitudes and Public Policy 



Despite the growing recognition that they are a fundamental 
component of a quality workforce, work attitudes have received 
virtually no detailed discussion in the public policy arena. Each 
report that mentions worker attitudes seems to emphasize a 
different set of elements or define the relevant attitudes in 
different ways; and the ways in which these attitudes might he 
developed is almost never discussed. Ih many cases, the 
discussion oi attitudes is simply tacked on at the end of a "wish 
list'' of skills that workers should have. The lack of clarity and 
information makes it difficult to know whether any consensus 
exists concerning problem areas and whether proposals for the 
development of work attitudes are reasonable. 

Work attitudes refer to an individual's tendency to evaluate 
and respond to given siiuations. Someone with a negative 
attitude toward authority, for example, might interpret questions 
from a super\ isor as interference aiid respond defensively, while 
someone with a mote p<ositive altitude might evaluate the same* 
questions as inttTCst on th(* part of the supei-visor and res|K)r«l 
as if Ix^ing praised. There ar(% of course, "stnmg situations" in 
which rewards and punishuKMits, pressure for confomiily, the 
emotional ap[)t^al of leaders, and other situational factors an* so 



powerful that they almost completely dominate the evaluations 
and responses of individuals. But such situations are rare in the 
workplace. In most jobs and especially for those with more 
complex tasks, employees have considerable autonomy in 
understanding the goals and values of their organizations and in 
determining how they perfonn at least some aspects of their 
work,* How workers perfomi their tasks, therefore, is shaped by 
their attitudes; and the more autonomy jobs allow, the more 
important attitud'^s are for job perfonnance. 

The work attitudes of a lalK)r forcre can be thought of as an 
imjx)rtant com|X)nent of the infrastructure of doing business. 
When workers lack appropriate work attitudes, employers have 
to provide costly substitutes or, in some cases, they must forgo 
t(*chnf)logies or markets entirely. For (^xample, employers may 
have to intnxluce exjx^nsive monitoring systems in departments 
in which tlu^ft is a prol)lem; high -perfonnance work systems thai 
rely on shifting responsibility to workers will fail when workers 
will not take responsibility; and customers and markets that 
demand high levels of p(»!*sonalize(l service will l)e lost if 
(Miiployees ha\'e p<K)r altitudes toward other people. 

Research has found that positive attitudes are relalc^d to 
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higher levels of job performance. For example, Mathews, 
Whang, and Fawcett (1981) argue tLat job attitudes and job- 
related behaviors may explain why some people have difficulty 
finding jobs, and they find systematic differences in the job 
attitudes and behaviors of employed subjects as compared to 
subjects who were unemployed. Super and Overstreet (1960) 
found that later career success among vocational students was 
predicted by the maturity of their interests. Johnson, Messe, and 
Crano (1984) conclude that attitudes toward work, as measured 
by a survey instrument, predicted job performance. Love and 
O'Hara (1987) found that supervisory ratings of subordinates' 
work maturity predicted a range of job performance outcomes. 
In this study, "responsibility and self-initiative" were the 
aspects of work maturity most closely associated with perfor- 
mance, and "initiative" was the aspect of perfonnance that had 
the strongest relationship with work maturity. Proper work 
attitudes may be as necessary to organizational performance as 
adequate levels of educational skills. 

But the question of whether public policy should be respon- 
sible, even in part, for developing work attitudes depends upon 
the means through which those attitudes are generated. The 
debate that is central to work attitudes research is the extent to 
which attitudes are the product of deep-seated, stable disposi- 
tions or the result of the situation in which employees find 
themselves.^ The closer one gets to an extreme position on 
either side of this debate, the less of an issue of public policy it 
becomes. For example, if attitudes are the result of genetically 
based predispositions, it would be virtually impossible to 
develop a workforce with ''better ' attitudes (which would 
require the ability to manipulate the gene pool). In this scenario, 
the selection of employees who have appropriate attitudes 
becomes most important for employers because of the difTicuity 
of changing poor attitudes; there would be little role for public 
policy actions.'* Similarly, if all attitudes are situational in their 
basis, the attitudes of a workforce would be completely specific 
to the circumstances pmvided by each employer. Again, there 
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would be little role for public policy. Each employer would be 
directly responsible for the attitudes held by their workforce. 

The middle position offers the strongest arguments for public 
policy action. If attitudes can be shaped by experience, but once 
shaped persist over time, then efforts to produce positive work 
attitudes should be part of the public policy agenda, especially 
given the already exii^ting resource and policy involvement in 
educational programs. Schools might be one logical place to 
help develop positive workplace attitudes; and virtually any 
program directed at youth before they enter the full-time 
workforce (e.g., athletic or summer job programs) might also 
offer good opportunities. 

Although certainly there is sharp debate about the nature of 
work attitudes, most observers appear to recognize reasons that 
support the existence of a middle position. Van Maanen and 
Schein (1979) have produced a useful review of existing 
research on the ways that workers can l>e socialized into desired 
work roles and attitudes. Clearly, there are situations that are 
thorough and intense enough to produce similar work attitudes 
in most participants: military' "boot camp" exemplifies such a 
strong situation. Finding longitudinal data with which to test for 
the persistence of attitudes over time is more difficult. The 
paucity of such data has held back the empirical side of the 
debate, but nevertheless there is persuasive evidence that work 
attitudes do persist from childhood (see Staw et al. [1986]). The 
dual conclusions, that work attitudes can l)e influenced 
(research on socialization) and that they are persistent (longitud- 
inal research), suggests there is room for the middle position 
that supports a public policry interest in workplace attitudes. 
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III. Which Attitudes Are important for the Workplace? 



The ne\l slep in llio analysis is lo i(l(»nlify llie sel of alliludfs 
llial arc niosl inijwrlanl for ihe ixTfoniianct* of jobs. Man\ of ihc 
work alliludcs llial eniphm^rs nit^ntion mosl frequent ly focus on 
basic (lis[H)silions toward the outside* world. These dispositions 
are closely ass(H*iciled with the concepty of |>ersorialily. Literally 
thousands of aspects of personality have heen identified, 
although most of tlu» }H)pular frameworks condense* them into a 
f(*w factor's. 

Despite the fcict that employers list personality characteris- 
tics as central to work perf<)niian<-e, r<\searchers fre(|uently have 
found that a workers pei-sotiality often is a jMH)r predictor of 
actual job pt^rfonnance. Surveys of the fiehl find that the 
average relationship betwee^n measures of personality and job 
perfomianct* across stiulies is weak Schmidt et al. | \9K^ 
and Keilly ami Chao 1 1982]). (irimsh^y and Jarrett (1975), 
however, found strong relationshi[)s between })ersonality and job 
|M'rfommnc(* and argu(» that their n'sults were better becaus<' 
their data w<'nM)l)tained in the context of <MiiploynuMil — as 
o[jjM)se<l to the nmjority of studies, in whic'b data arc obtained 
under research conditions and, [)resumably, an' less \ali(l. 
Bent/ (i^)C)J^) also reports e\ce[)lionally high validitv rates for 



the personal ity-ba^ed assessment systems used at Sears 
Ko<*buck and Company, 

hi addition, the ptTsonality-based research includes a w ide 
range of variables, not all of which are necessarily related to job 
attitudes. Sparks ( 1983) reports on a study at Standard Oil, that 
found that the relationships to subsecjuent perfonnance were 
\er\ different for work attitudes and [)ersonality. Ghis(dli (1973) 
and Himter and Hunter (IQ^U) found in their surveys of the 
selection literature that the relationshi[)s l)etween |>ei-sonality 
and perfomiance varied widely across occupations — from iKMng 
among the best predictors for many <K*cupations such as 
manageM*s and sales to Inflow average for industrial jobs. 

Relevant Aspects of Personality 

The Miner Sentence Completion Scale measures [)ersonality 
traits thought to detcMiuine the motivation of res|>ondents to 
manage, and has been found to be one of th<* most successful 
predictors of managerial success (<\g., MitKM* and Smith 1 1982]). 
It measures traits such as the desire U) engage in competition. 
Im^ assert iv(\ imf,ose one's wishes on others, and stand out from 
the group. 

H) 
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A new sun'ey of personality research by Barrick and Mount 
(1991) uses a taxonomy of personality dimensions, around 
which a consensus recently has emerged, and suggests a 
potentially more positive relationship with perfomiance. They 
found that conscientiousness, which can lie thought of as 
dependability or will to achieve, was the as|>ect of f)ersonality 
most consistently related to job perfomiance. It was significantly 
related to all measures of job perfomiance for all tx^cupational 
groups — from success in training and job proficiency to 
productivity and promotion (the relationships are not necessar- 
ily large, however, never above .13). Other dimensions of 
personality sometimes cited by management as important for job 
performance, such as compliance, social confomiity. and 
perseverance (labeled "Agreeableness'' in the taxonomy ust»d 
by Barrick and Mount), did not predict [)erf()nnance nearly as 
well. Andrisani and Nestel (1976) found that workers who lia\c 
"internal control" achieve more than do workers who have 
personalities oriented toward external control. 

Motivation 

Motivation is sometimes descril)ed as the force that dri\*^s 
and directs Wiavior or the desire to behavt* in a [nirticular wa 
Manv scholars Ix'lieve not only that there arc differences in 
motivational orientation lietween individuals, but that tliost* 
differences take the fomi of dispositions that endure over time 
(e.g., Harterl 1981); Pitman et al. [1982|). Pediaps the most 
widely discussed attitude related to motivcition is '"need for 
achievement"* (nAch), which can Ik^ thought of as an aspect of 
pt-rsonality that determines the desin* for inchvidual success. 
McClelland and Boyalzis (1982) prescmt (*\id(Mice that iiAch 
was especially important in predicting the success of lowcr-lcxcl 
managers and entn^pnMieurs. Kor higher-level nianagem(»nt in 
complex organizations, where more than just "drive" is neces- 
sary to get ahea<l, jK^litical skills in pailicular arc im|)ortant; a 
combination of needs (high nc^ed for powcn/low ne(Ml for 



affiliation) predicted [)erfomiance. A recent survey of nAch 
resecirch finds thai it can be a veiy strong predictor of jol) 
l^erfonnance wIkmi characteristics of the work situation are 
supportiv(* — for exam[)le. when workers pcTceive op[)()rtunities 
for success (see Sf)angler jforlhcomingl). 

McClelland (1961) argued that while nAch a[)peai*s to l)e a 
part of personality, it could be developed in individuals through 
training programs. The more successful techni(|ues for raising 
motivation' include the following: 

• Sii|>er>'isor E\jK*olalions. Some limes kiiowii rs the 
^"'Pygiiialioii etTecl,"*" molivalion, attitudes*^ aiul 
siil)se<]uent |M*rforiiiaiioe are higher wlieii instructors 
or sup<*r visors have liigher expectations for the 
|>erfomiance of participants. 

• Goal Setting. Motivation and |>erformaiice of partici- 
pants are liigher wiien tliey voluntarily agree to use 
clear, t^liallenging targets to gauge their |H»rfor- 
niance. Motivation is proNi^led by the pressure to 
avoi<l failing at something to wliich one has nia<le a 
public commitment, and thereby losing face. 

• Ex|>ectancy. Motivation and job |K*rforniaiice are 
higher when parti<*ipants ex|>eet that their |>erfor- 
mance will lead to a rewani that they value; greater 
rewanis an<l clearer relationshi|)s l>etween |H*rfor- 
iiiaiice aiul rewanis lead to greater motivation. 

• McKleling. High levels of motivation iukI |K*rforniance 
<'an Ik* learne<l by obserNing role nunlels who mani- 
fest those characteristics. Conformity pressures help 
pre wince a positive* result. 

These efforts raise nioti\ation i)y miinipulaling ihe siluati<«i 
in which [)ailici[)anls function. The ini(M)r1ant (|ue>lion. about 
which \\c know less, is the extent lo which moti\ati<)n is 
changed e\cn iihor pailieij)anls lea\e ihcM' ^iUlatiolls. 

initiative and s(^lf-delcmiination are (•haracleri^-li(•s closely 
ass<M'iated with motivation. Initiati\(* is important in part 
b(M-ause it is a substitute for su{)en ision and monitoring. 
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Research shows that management practices can raise levels of 
worker initiative by providing positive feedback, infonnatioiu 
and choices for workers to make (Deci et al. 1989). Previous 
research has shown that tea^L'hers can raise the level of initiative 
among their students in similar ways — by giving students some 
autonomy, acknowledging their perspectives and interests, and 
by providing feedback (Ryan et al. 1983; Deci et al. 1981). 

Persistence is an important work attitude that employers 
sometimes include under the general categorv' of motivation. 
One can think of persistence as continuing effort made in the 
absence of positive feedback indicating success. \^ hile persis- 
tence can in some situations l>e a problem (i.e., where one 
refuses to heeti negative feedback and (jersists in an irrational 
course of action), it is generally thought to l>e an im|>ortaut and 
useful attribute. Staw and l^oss (1980) find, for exam[)l€% that 
worker wlio [)ersist are evaluated more p-ositively by su()er\i- 
sois. There is an extensive literature in psychology on tlie 
opposite of persistence, "learned hel[)lessn(»ss," which indicates 
how situations can teach people not to persist. And Sandelands. 
BnK-kner, and GKnn (1988) show that persistence can W 
increased when the costs of giving up are increased. 

Prosocial Behavior 

Prosocial behavior refers to a range of actions, in which 
meml)ers of organizations go l)eyond their proscril)ed r()l(\-^ 
(often sacrificing their own interests) for th(* g(KKl of the organi- 
zation or others in it. One currently fwpular aspect of prosocial 
l)ehavior is known as citizenship (se(* Smith et al. (1983]), which 
is descril)ed as altruistic efforts to help others in the organiza- 
tion, often at one's own exf>ense. The key elem(mt of citizenship 
is that individuals do not l)elieve that they will l>e rewarded nor 
that the authority structure will even l)e awan* of their actions. It 
may l)c h(*lpful to think of citizenship as att(Mnpting to nK^asun* 
what people do wIkmi no one is l<K)king. Kxamples might include 
soldiers in wartime who lake significant jx^rsonal risks t() aid 
their comra<lcs or \vork(*rs who go out of lh(Mr way to hel|) new 
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hires understand their jobs. Some aspects of citizenship also 
include actions taken for the l)enefit of the organization, /;er5e, 
such as being punctual or voluntarily limiting time off from 
work. 

Commitment to the organization is a related concept that 
captures an indi\ idual s interest in remaining with the organiza- 
tion, accepting its goals, and working on its l)ehalf. Reduced 
turnover and high levels of effort are some of the benefits of 
organizali(mal commitment, along with a willingness to comply 
with the niles of an organization (see Mowday et al. [1982]). 

Much of the research on the causes of prosocial attitudes and 
l)ehavior is recent, and it reflects the usual situational/disposi- 
tional debate. Evidence suggests that prosocial behavior is 
associated with reasonably stable, long-term dispx)sitions. 
Rushlon (1984) has n^viewed research that suggests that there is 
a relationship l)etween pn)social l>ehavior and personality, and 
high le\ els of prosocial Ix^havior are associated w ith greater 
empathy and universal standards of justice that are internalized. 
Need for achievement is also associated with (M)inmitment and 
related behaviors (Mowday et al. 1982: Puffer 1987). Li-Ping 
Tang and Baumeister (198^1^) found that workers who endorsed 
the values associat(*d with the work ethic s|)ent more of their 
free time voluntarily performing organization-related work 
(citizenship), w icsult also found for commitnuMil (Mowday et al. 
1982). 

Most of the research exploring the causes of prosocial 
l)ehavior is directc^d toward identifying situational factors that 
might explain it." Some of t! -se factors are clearly within the 
control of individual (Employers. Satisfaction with one's current 
job is a g(KKl predictor of citizenship (e.g., Batenian and Organ 
1 198.3|: George ( 1991 1), and more fx)sitive moods arc also 
associated with higher lev(»ls of proswial l)ehavior. Clark (1981) 
reports that prosocial l>ehaviors are higher when a worker s 
s(*nse of belonging to a group is higher. Mtxleliiig and s(K*ial 
learning from sup^rvisoi-s, forexamph*. and rcinforcenu^nt 
(pn»sumably for those asjXH ts that can Ik* monitored) can also 
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strengthen prosocial behaviors (see Brief and Motowidlo 
[1986]). Eisenl^erger, Falsolo, and Davis-LaMastro (1990) have 
found that a perception on the part of workers that the organiza- 
tion valued them was associated with greater conscientiousness. 
CaldwelL Chatman, and O'Reilly (1990) found that a strong 
organizational culture is associated wiih higher levels of 
commitment. Allen and Meyer (1990) and Caldwell, Chatman, 
and O'Reilly (1990) found that the way workers are socialized or 
orientated into the organization shapes prosocial l>ehavior. 
Further, there is evidence that oi.e's early experiences in 
employment are the most important for developing prosocial 
attitudes (e.g.. Bray et al. [1974]). 

Most important from the perspective of public policy Is the 
conclusion that prosocial l>ehavior can be developed not only on 
the job, but also as a result of experiences in early childhocx). 
Researchers have found that interventions in the classroom lead 
to improvements in cooperation, helping l^ehaviors. and student 
discipline (e.g., Solomon et al. [1988]; Battistick et al. (1989]). 
The fact that prosocial altitudes and l)ehaviors can be influ- 
enced early on and that they may persist — in the fonii of 
dispositions — suggests that there may an important public 
policy interest in developing these attitudes. 
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IV. How to Change Work Attitudes 



Research on the "Hard-Core" Unemployed 

The "Great S<H'iely" programs of tli(* late 196()s sfiauned the 
last reeonsideration of the relationshi[) between jol) skills and 
economic perfomianet*. Research designed to inipn)ve the lalK)r 
market perfomiance of the iinempioytMl, es[)ecially the "hard- 
core" or chronically uneni[)loyed. was based on the assumption 
that this group la<'ked values and work attitudes that were 
ai)pro[)riate for the world of work. But as (io(Klmaii, Salipante. 
and Paransky (1973) noted in their surv tn of this research, 
programs designed to change the work attitud<*s of the hanl-core 
uneni[)loyed were ty{)i<'ally unsuccessful. O'l/^ar) (1972) 
reports a study in which *1mpn)V(Ml attitudes towairl on(*seir in 
subjects actually led to worse altitudes toward work. 
Kriediamler and GrecnlMMg (1971) coiiclude lhat it may Ix* 
easier to adapt organizations lo m(*cl the spvial d<Mnands ol this 
group than lo adapt their allitud^N to those recjuired by tradi- 
tional organizations. 

One conclusion from this research might be lhat once 
workers arc in the labor (owe. it is too lal<* lo tn to chang(^ their 
work altitud<*N. The (/(MMlman. Salijianlc. and Paransk\ (1973) 
s'M"\'ey finds thai family background, especialK ihcc^xlenl of 
uuemploymenl among adult males in !h(* family, was a j>ow(»rful 
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prediclorof iicV'^!-core unemployed status, suggesting that the 
pattern is set early in one's life. 

Moral Development 

\\ illiin the field of de\elopmental psychology , lh<* topic mos 
closely I'elc'.ied to work allitudes is the stu<ly of moral develop- 
MKMil. which invesligates how children develop values. Coles 
(1986) and oiIht researchers ha\<* brought to [)0[)ular attention 
the divei*sity of values in children and the comf)]ex [)n)cess 
through which values are ac(|uired. The d(*bate in this field is 
related at l(*ast [lartialK lo the situal ion/disposition views. The 
S(K'ial learning [)ersp<'ctive (ess<Milially the situationalists') 
<*mphasizes that traditional learning ajiproaches, su<-h as role 
mkmIcIn and reinfon-<Mn<nit, shap<* the values of childre!i. The 
cogniti\ e (hntdopmcnt \ i<'\\ argues thai chilrlren create their 
s(Mise of values through an internal, cognitive pnx-ess lhat 
follows predictable stagcN and that is largely independ* nl of 
situations (although cogniti\c de\elo[)menl scholai"s Ixdieve ihf 
interventions can Mp de\(*lop \ alues in sludeiils).'" 'hile the 
six'ial learning vi(nv is [irobably the dominant p<M>.pecti\e. mos 
scholai's s(^e rooiTi for a mid<lle po>ition lhat recognizes a role fc 
lH')th views. 
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V. Should We Teach Work Attitudes? 



In 1976, Bowles and (xintis publislunl [hnv Schooling in 
'apitalist America, which l)ecame n highly inlluential ('riti(|ii(^ 
f the U.S. public sch(K)l education. Thvy ar^(*d that the U.S. 
ducational system refltvted the ne(Mls of the (rrc enterprise 
ystem, and the business community in particular, Ix'cause it 
reduced students who were so<-ialized into the nonns required 

the work place.'" Given this indictUK^nt, it tmly is ironic to 
,nd that in the 1990s, the most |.K)pular crilicjues of education, 
peciallv among employers, suggest thiit sch(K)ls do not [)repare 
udents for work, but that they should Ik^ doing so. 

What rciiders found distud)ing aUait th<^ Bowles and Ointis 
itique was that the authors argued that th(^ values, norm^, and 
haviors being incuh-ated into students through ihe sch(K)ls 
>|>eared to be in conflict with values asscK-iatcd with p(Tsonal 
rowth and developnitMil. hi f)articular, the \ alue "compliance 
ith authority"" was descrilMHi as an attitud(» nccessar\ to 
iccesson the job. But much of llu^ evidenct* that Bowh^s and 
intis us<mI to show a light relationshif) between educa ion and 
ork was refuted snbse(|ucnlly 1)\ evidence* in pci-sonnel 
sycholog)-." Most im|K)i1antly, it was found tliat consist (Micy — 
it c()ni[)liance with authority — ap|M»ars to 1k» the best [)redictor 
job pcrfonnance. 



(Certainly then' is a host of problerns associat<Ml with luiving 
sch(K)ls leach values. They range from philosophical objections 
alH)ut govennnent-induced [)atenialisni {see Beardsley 1 1980|) 
to [)ra(iical concerns about which set of \alues should Im* 
taught. On the oth<M* hand, (efforts to t<*ach \alues in scIkk)! hav(^ 
a long histor)' in the L'nited States (se<» Nelson 1 198()|), and 
there even have been attempts to intr(Kluc(^ c()gnitiv(^ (lr\<»lop- 
nicnl [)n)grams to scIkk)1s.'- The cuncnt interest in teaching 
values in U.S. public scIi(K)1s seems focust^l in part on att<Mnpts 
to halt deslnictive behaMoi ,^'itside sch(K)l, especially in inner 
cities (see Philadelphia hiquirer \ 1 Wl |). Th(M*e is, how(*ver, a 
ch^ar ovcM'lap Ix^twetMi these values and many of the work 
attitudes that luue been d<*scribed hi this paper. 

Th<*r(» are two arguments in fa\or of tr\ ing to develop values 
that a[>pr()\iniat<^ some of die work-related attitudes descrilH*d 
alK)\e. Kirst. characteristics such as consistenc\ or pros(K'ial 
lK'ha\ ior would s(»eni to be of broad IxMieilt to individuals and 
s(K'i(»t\ and do nion* than simply aid eniplo\(Ts. Second, and 
[)erhaps more inipoilant, is the fact that slud(Mits ine\itably pick 
U[) \alues and altitudts from tli(Mr c\|MM*ienc(»s in s(4i(K)1, 
whcMlier we intcMid them to or not. K\|KM*i<Mic<»s with the (Mlucii- 
tion system, with teachers, and esfxvially with [)eers implicit l\ 
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shafx? the attitudes of students even if there are no explicit 
efforts to teach values in the classroom. 

To teach values along the lines of the social learning or 
situationalist model, schools need to create the kind of strong 
situations that socialize students into accepting specific sets of 
values and attitudes. This is a much easier task for private 
schools, where explicit use can l)e made of religion, external 
cultures, community norms, and rewards and punishments 
(especially expelling those who do not fit in) as a way to 
reinforce norms and values,'*^ Public scIkk^Is have fewer of 
these mechanisms to use. 



Endnotes 

' A jkhmI <iverall piiide to student performance over lime is the National 
Kthication (i(.als PanelV RejMrt Card for Education (1991 ). which 
sli<j\v> that academic achievement has changed relatively httlc over the 
last few <le<-a<les and has made some important gains in the 1980s — 
re*<lu<-tions in dmpout rate> and improved perfoniiance of minorities in 
parti<-iilar. It may he reasonahle to sas that this perfoniiance is not good 
enough, hut that is n<Jt akin to arguing that it has deteriorated, 

-See Cappelli ( 1991a) for a review, 

'Both Towers IVrrin and NAM data were made availahle to the National 
Center un the K<lu('ational Quality of the Workforce. 

'Con>i{ler how difficult it would he to have tndy stnjng situations at the 
workplace, it would recjuin* identifying ever>' task an individual 
performed, setting precise standards for their perfonnance, monitoring 
ever\- aspt*ct of that peifomiance, and hasing rewards and punishments 
on the results. Monson, Hesley. and Cheniick (1982) use laliorator)' 
experiments to show that the relationship hetween personality and 
behavior increase> as the constraints provided hy the situation are 
reduced. 

'See liell and Staw (1989) for a recent argument in support of the former 
view; I^etz and colleagues (1989) for the latter. 

''The most important effort to examine the genetic ha>es for sju ial hehavior 
are the recent Mudies of identical twins, comparing pairs who were 
separated and raised in different families to pairs who were rai>ed in 
the siuiie family. W hile work attitudes, /;er sc. are not a focus of these 
studies, then' is >tnmg evidence from them of the existence of gem tic 
link> to pers(mality (see Houchard [1900]). 



■ The hasic principles for raising motivation are associated with learning 
theor> . See Cascio ( 1987) for a guide to these principles applied in the 
context of employment, 

"Brief and Motowidlo (198()) review this literature in depth. 

"See Kohlherg ( 1969) for a discussion of the cognitive development 
position, 

"'Herg (1971 ) ma) have set off this entire line of thinking hy (jrestioniiig 
whether schools provide any j oh- related skills in the usual sense; 
Thurow (1975) made a similar argument to Bowles and Gintis (1976) 
that schools were really teaching trainahility and discipline more than 
any job-related skills; Collins (1979) gave the argument a slightly 
different emphasis hy f<K'Using more on the scK'ial skills a<-quire<i in 
school, such as civility. 

" In addition, they argue that what schools rewar<l and what johs require 
are similar, hut the poor correspondence In-tween grades ami joh 
fjerfomiance suggests othenvise (see Cappelli [ 199Ih| for a review); 
their summar> of the literature as of 1976 suggested that cognitive 
jihility is a poor predictor of joh success, hut more recent studies in 
psychology suggest that it is in fact among the hes! predictors of job 
perfoiTiiance (see Hunter and Schmidt [1984] for a literature review). 

'^'See Feldnian (1980) for a critical review. 

"A gCHxl example of the more extensive role of values in private education 
is the recent advertiMUg for Catholic seh(K)ls which suggests that 
piire'nts will "appreciate the values" of a paroi'hial education. 
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